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THE 


HE muliiplication of libraries is one of the popular movements of the day, and is per- 

haps a natural outcome of modern legislation, which insists that every one shall be 

- able to read and write. As the State has thus created or awaked the mental appetite, 

it has been argued that the mental food with which that appetite is to be satisfied should also 

be furnished from public resources. Every place now has, or shortly will have, its public 

library, supported by the ratepayers, and open free of cost to all comers. From its stores 

books can be borrowed and be read at home, or if you please, you may go and sit to read them 

there ; you may either trifle with newspapers and periodicals, serious and comic, or you may 

dip deep into historical research; you may puzzle your brain with theological and meta- 

physical disquisitions, or you may amuse yourself with the latest novel and the most frivolous 
society weekly.” 

it is not our purpose to-night to discuss the wisdom or utility of public libraries on the 
modern system, but to look back to the libraries of our forefathers in the middle ages, and 
compare them with the very different libraries of the present day. Then readers were rare, 
and books often rarer still. In the statutes of Oriel College in 1329, which regulate the use 
of the library by that Society, we find the significant condition, “if there should happen to 
be more books than persons.” Books in those days were precious, and were read through 
and through at the rate generally of one a year, at the end of which period the volume was 
exchanged for another, to be mastered and digested in the same thorough fashion. There 
was none of that hasty bolting of intellectual food which is the ruin of so many mental con- 
stitutions at the present day, when the smattering of many subjects gathered from reviews 
and magazines passes for knowledge, and the hasty skimming over many hooks is accounted 
research. If our fathers’ libraries were scantily furnished, the contents were well known and 
understood ; and if men in those days read fewer books than we do, they read them more 
seriously. 

When books were so rare and so precious, it is natural that they should have been very 
carefully stored away, and that the strictest provision should have been made for the use of 
those collected in public or corporate libraries. Private libraries can hardly have existed 
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during the earlier centuries of medieval Europe. Though most educated persons probably 
possessed a few books, the only large collections must have been those in the cloister of the 
religious houses or collegiate churches, and a little later in the universities and colleges. The 
earliest of these conventual libraries go back indeed to the days of St. Benedict, in the sixth 
century, who made reading at stated periods part of his rule. But there were libraries in the 
churches even before his time; at Jerusalem there was one in the third century, and the 
church at Hippo inherited the books of St. Augustine. This takes us back to the time when 
the great Roman libraries were still in existence, when the famous Alexandrian library still 
had its 400,000 volumes, in spite of the disastrous fire that had destroyed so many during 
the siege by Julius Cesar, and when many private libraries still remained in the houses of 
Roman families. It was on the model of these old classical libraries that those of the churches 
and convents were framed. 

The private libraries of the Romans were of two kinds. The simpler plan was to store 
the books in a closet in presses numbered and catalogued, whence the volume that was sought 
would be taken away to be read elsewhere. One of the chambers discovered at Herculaneum 
in 1752 was a library. It was a small room, so small that by stretching out your arms you 
could almost touch the sides. Over seventeen hundred and fifty papyrus rolls were found here, 
arranged in presses round the walls, and another in the central space. These cases (armaria) 
were of about a man’s height and had been numbered. 

But the wealthy man of letters among the Romans was not satisfied with this modest 
arrangement for his books. He placed them on shelves in an elegantly furnished room, and 
decorated the presses with busts or pictures of eminent men with inscriptions below, and 
sometimes covered the woodwork with precious inlays. It became fashionable to have a 
library in your house, and then, as now, many men—to be in the mode—would have their 
thousands of volumes of which they never opened one. Seneca laughs at the man who sets 
up his bookcases of cedar and ivory, and collects volumes of unknown or worthless authors, 
and yawns in the midst of his books of which he knows no more than the titles. “At the 
houses of the idlest of mankind,” he says, “ you will find all the orators and historians, and 
bookeases piled up to the ceiling; for a library has to be furnished out nowadays by the side 
of the bath and bathing apparatus, as a necessary ornament of the house. Did this come of 
excessive love of study it might be pardoned ; but now these exquisite works of sacred geniuses 
are collected, and adorned with their portraits as mere wall decorations.”’ * 

This luxurious form of library, it need hardly be said, was not the one that furnished the 
type for the libraries of the churches and convents in the dark and earlier middle ages. A 
very modest provision was necessary for the few readers, and perhaps still fewer books, of those 
days. For the most part the books were kept in chests or locked up in presses which retained 
the old Roman name armaria, which has passed into the French word armoire. As the 
collections increased, the books were divided into two classes ; one class was kept as a reference 
library, to use a modern term, and placed in presses in the cloister where students could come 
and consult them, and the other consisted of volumes which were lent out to the monks to 
read. ‘* Idleness,”’ says the rule of St. Benedict, ‘ is the enemy of the soul; hence brethren 
ought at certain seasons to occupy themselves with manual Jabour, and again at certain hours 
with holy reading.” Between Easter and October they were to read from the fourth to the 
sixth hour ; from October till Lent till the second hour; during Lent from morning till the 
third hour. Each year in Lent a book from the library was to be given out to each of the 
brethren, which he was to read straight through. On the same day in the following year he 


* Seneca: De Tranquillitate, ix. Pliny: Nat. Hist. xxxv. ij. 
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was to bring the book back and receive another. The librarian, custos librorum, was to lay a 
carpet down in the chapter-house with all the books on it but those which had been lent the 
year before. These were to be brought by the brethren, each his book in his hand. “Then 
the librarian shall read a statement as to the manner in which brethren have had books 
during the past year. As each brother hears his name pronounced he is to give back the book 
which had been entrusted to him for reading; and he whose conscience accuses him of not 
having read the book through which he had received, is to fall on his face, confess his fault, 
and entreat forgiveness. The librarian shall then make a fresh distribution of books, namely, 
a different volume to each brother for his reading.” * 

This is the rule made by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1080 for the English Benedictines. If 
few books, or even only one was read in a year, it is plain that it was read very thoroughly. 
How many of us could confess to a librarian on our conscience that we had read one book 
through in a year without skipping ? 

As time went on, and collections increased, rooms had to be provided for housing and 
storing the books. In the Cistercian houses there was provided a small square room without 
au window, which was lined with presses on the wails and even over the door. At Christ 
Chureh, Canterbury, the number of books at the beginning of the fourteenth century had risen 
to 698, which were dispersed in cases in various parts of the convent wherever space could be 
found. The inconvenience of this to students who wanted to refer from book to book must 
have been very great, and it was about this time that the provision of a room devoted to books, 
and with conveniences for studying them, began to be made. A library was built over the 
Prior’s Chapel at Canterbury, by Archbishop Chichele, between 1414 and 1443; another at 
Durham over the old sacristy, by Prior Wessyngton, at the same time; a similar provision 
was made in the Abbeys of Citeaux and Clairvaux over the scriptorium between 1480 and 1503, 
at St. Victor at Paris between 1501 and 1508, and at St. Germain des Pres, about 1513, over 
the south cloister. f 

But if the great ecclesiastical establishments set the example of collecting books and of 
regular study, the universities and colleges seem to have led the way in building rooms to 
contain their libraries and afford easy modes of using the contents. 

The oldest structure of this kind in England, perhaps in Europe, is the old library of the 
University of Oxford, which, though altered and adapted to other uses in later days, still 
retains many of the features of its original form. On the north side of the choir of St. Mary’s 
Church is a two-storeyed building adjoining the tower at one end, and separated from the 
body of the church by a narrow courtyard. This structure, rarely seen by visitors, and even 
unknown to the majority of Oxford men, is the most historical spot in the University. In the 
lower room, dark and sunk in the ground, and ceiled with a low stone vault, the congregations 
of the University used to meet for some two hundred years to discuss and pass their statutes ; 
and in the upper room were arranged the few books of the University Library, which has since 
grown into one of the greatest in the world. 

The earliest recorded gift of books to the University of Oxford is that of several copies of 
the Bible bestowed by Roger de l'Isle, Dean of York, who died in 1235. These and other 
books were, as Anthony Wood says, either locked up in chests or chained upon desks in St. 
Mary’s chancel or church, to be used by the scholars of Oxford ‘‘ under a pledge.” By this is 
meant that besides the books exposed for reference and chained to desks in the church there 
were others which were kept in chests and delivered out to students to take away and read at 
home, as we have seen was the rule in convents. But in this case, as the scholars were not 


* J.W. Clark: Medieval and Renaissance Libraries. t+ Ibid. 
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confined within the walls of a monastery, they were required, when borrowing a book, to leave 
as a pledge a sum of money, or an article of value equal or superior to that of the book they 
received. The keys of these chests were kept by certain masters appointed by the Chancellor, 
who also received the pledges and locked them up in the chests till they were redeemed by the 
return of the books. 

At length, about the year 1820, Thomas de Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, desirous of 
showing his love to his Alma Mater, began to build a library, which he proposed to endow with 
his own books. The execution of this project was entrusted to Adam de Brome, the King’s 
almoner and rector of St. Mary’s, and the building was erected which still stands at the north 
side of St. Mary’s Church. The Bishop, however, died in 1327, and his executors, after paying 
his debts and funeral expenses, found nothing left to enable them to carry out the intended 
foundation. The books indeed had been pawned for fifty pounds of silver to clear off liabilities, 
and though the lower room had been finished, and was used by the University for its congre- 
gations, the upper storey was unfurnished, and the windows were neither glazed nor fitted 
with shutters. 

Adam de Brome meanwhile had founded the society which is now known as Oriel College, 
and in the difficulties of Bishop Cobham’s trustees he saw his way to provide his infant 
foundation with a library. The executors raised no objection. They could not redeem the 
books themselves, and told Adam de Brome to go in God’s name and redeem them himself 
if he could, and bestow them on his new college for the use of his scholars there. Adam de 
Brome accordingly paid the fifty pounds of silver, took the books out of pawn, and brought 
them to his college, where they lay till after his death in 1332. At the same time the college 
took possession of the upper chamber at St. Mary’s and locked it up. 

The University, however, did not long submit to this invasion of their rights, as they 
considered it. The building, they said, was intended for the University, and was built before 
Oriel College was founded. The books, too, were intended by Bishop Cobham for the whole 
University, and his intention ought not to be defeated. Those were days when the stronger 
party was apt to take the law into its own hands, and on a certain day in August 1337 the 
Chancellor's Commissary, with the Proctor and a multitude of scholars, invaded the college, 
where there were only a few Fellows at home, and carried off the books, “ those few Fellows,” 
as a nearly contemporary writer says, ‘ not daring to resist so great a multitude, nor even to 
make complaint of so great an injury.” Worse still, the invaders went to St. Mary’s and burst 
open the door of the unfinished library, of which they took possession ; and here they kept 
the books in two chests ; ‘‘and thus,” as the same writer plaintively remarks, “ the college is 
wickedly defrauded, both of the said books, and also of the money paid for them.” ‘ Alas!” 
he continues, ‘‘ how unjustly does the University detain these books, and how great a wrong 
have the Chancellor of Oxford and Regents lately done to the college and its Fellows, by 
bursting the door of the chamber and carrying off its locks, and entering the said chamber 
beside and against the will and assent of the college, besides the contumelies and insults 
which they have hurled against the Fellows of the college both in the courts of law and else- 
where, and besides other and many more grievances.” * 

In this somewhat irregular way did that great library which, from its second founder, we 
know as the Bodleian have its beginning. In this building, the earliest of our medieval 
libraries, we see the archetype of all that followed. 

I now show you a section of Bishop Cobham’s building [Jllustr. No. 1]. Below 
is the old Congregation house, with its vaulted ceiling; above is the old library. You 


* See my History of St. Mary the Virgin. Oxford. 
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will notice the different disposition of the windows. The lower room has larger windows 
of two lights each; the upper has smaller windows of a single light each, spaced at even 
distances along the walls. The latter arrangement results from the way in which ee 
early libraries were arranged. The books which were kept there were, you will remember, ae 
those that were not to be taken away, or borrowed on pledge. They had therefore to be 
arranged so that they might be read on the spot, and also to be secured in such a way that 
they could not be surreptitiously or violently carried off. The tomes, too, were ponderous, 
and required substantial supports. Good light for reading, security against removal, and 
support for the weight of the volumes, were the conditions to be satisfied. They were met in 


Long Section. of Congregation Houde Library 


Tllustr, No. 1\.—Bisuop CoBHAM'’s Liprary, ST. Mary's, Oxrorp, 


this way. Long desks were placed at regular intervals at right angles to the walls, on which 
the volumes lay on their sides. A bench was fixed in front for the reader, and a window 
came between each pair of desks to light that pew or cell. Every volume had a metal clip 
riveted to the front edge of the board forming one cover, to which was attached a light iron 
chain of the requisite length, having at the other end a ring. This ring ran upon an iron rod 
which was carried along the top of the desk, and was secured at the end by a hasp and pad- 
lock to prevent the ring being drawn off. Attached to the church of St. Wallberg, at Zutphen, 
in Holland, is a library dating from 1555, which is still fitted with desks of this kind about 
nine feet long.* 

At a desk such as these the Oxford student of old would take his place after the librarian 
had carefully inspected him to see that his clothes were not damp, for that would injure 
the books; that he had no pen or ink with which to blot them, or perhaps disfigure them ; 
and that he had no knife about his person for cutting out leaves or illuminations that might 
tempt him. ‘The chains had play enough to enable him to open the volume flat on the 
sloping desk, and if he wanted to make any extracts he was allowed the use of a wax tablet 
and style. 

You will understand from this description why the windows of the libraries at Oxford 


* J. W. Clark, p. 38: See illustration, his Frontispiece. 
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and Cambridge are small and evenly spaced in the walls, as you see they were in Bishop 
Cobham’s library, though subsequent insertions of doors and an oriel window have somewhat 
marred their original arrangement. 

The dispute over Bishop Cobham’s books was still raging when another library was 
founded in Oxford. In the fourteenth century the cultivation of general learning which was 
being advanced in Italy by Petrarch and Boccaccio had begun to make way in England. 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham from 1333-45, was a bibliomaniac and a collector 
unrivalled in his day. He was not, however, a mere book-collector, but a fair scholar himself 
and an encourager of learning in others. Petrarch, who met him at Avignon, describes him 
as “aman of ardent wit, and not ignorant of letters; a student curious of hidden things 
from his youth, almost beyond belief.” He surrounded himself with learned men, and some 
book was always read to him at table, which he would discuss with his attendants. It is said 
he possessed more books than all the other bishops together. Wherever he went his room 
was filled with books, and they lay so thickly scattered about in his bedchamber, that those 
who entered could scarcely stand or move without treading on them. In his amusing and 
delightful Philobiblon, De Bury tells us how he made the most of the opportunities for collecting 
books which were afforded him by the foreign embassies on which he was employed by his old 
pupil, Edward III. In those days the favours of statesmen were matters of open trattic :— 

“Tf,” he says, ‘‘ we would have amassed cups of gold and silver, excellent horses, or no mean sums of money, we 
could in those days have laid up abundance of wealth for ourselves; but indeed we wished for books, not bags ; we 
delighted more in folios than in florins, and preferred paltry pamphlets to pampered palfreys.” No sooner did it get 
noised abroad that anybody could “ more easily obtain our favour by quartos than by money, . . . than crazy quartos 
and tottering folios, precious however in our sight as well as in our affections, tlowed in most rapidly from great and small, 
instead of new year’s gifts and remunerations, and instead of presents and jewelry. Then the cabinets of the most noble 
monasteries were opened, cases were unlocked, caskets were unclasped, and astonished volumes which had slumbered for 
long ages in their sepulchres were roused up, and those that lay hid in dark places were overwhelmed with the rays of 
a new light.’ 


The splendid library thus collected by De Bury in ways that now-a-days would, I fear, be 
considered ‘‘ jobbery,”’ was not destined by him to be stowed away in uselessness. <A great 
part of his Philobiblon is devoted to expose the shameful neglect with which books were 
treated in his day. He puts a parable into the mouths of the books themselves, and makes 
them complain of the indignity with which they are treated by an ignorant and corrupt 
clergy : — 

“In the first place,” say they, “‘ we are expelled from the domiciles of the clergy, appropriated to us by hereditary 
right, in some interior chamber of which we had our peaceful cells; but, to their shame, in these nefarious times we are 
altogether banished to suffer opprobrium out of doors; our places, moreover, are occupied by hounds and hawks, and 
sometimes by a biped beast—woman to wit—whose company was formerly shunned by the clergy, from whom we have 
ever taught our pupils to fly, more than from the asp and basilisk; wherefore this beast, ever jealous of our studies, 
and at all times implacable, spying us at last in a corner, protected only by the web of some long deceased spider, 
drawing her forehead into wrinkles, laughs us to scorn, abuses us in virulent speeches, points us out as the only super- 
fluous furniture in the whole house ; complains that we are useless for any purpose of domestic economy whatever, 
and recommends our being bartered away forthwith for costly head-dresses, cambric, silk, twice-dipped purple garments, 
woollen, linen, and furs.’’ 


In a later chapter, De Bury treats of handling books in a cleanly manner and keeping 
them in order. ‘It is necessary,” he says, “that a book should be much more carefully pre- 
served than a shoe.” He draws the picture of a stiff-necked youth lounging in his study, 
following the line on the page with a filthy finger, marking his place with straws between the 
leaves, which the stomach of the book cannot digest, and which stay there till they decay. He 
eats his fruit and cheese over an open book, and moves his cup from side to side on it as he 
reads, and he leaves the crumbs and fragments between the pages. He chatters with his 
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friends sprawling with his elbows on the book, leans upon it for a short nap, and on awaking 
tries to efface the wrinkles he has made in the pages by crumpling them backwards. Im- 
pudent boys scribble and draw frivolous pictures on the margins, or thieves cut them off and 
take out the fly-leaves for their own use. Such were the calamities to which books were 
exposed in the days of Edward IIT., and as human nature has not altered much in the main 
since that time, books occasionally suffer, it is to be feared, from similar ill-treatment even in 
our own day. 

De Bury’s books were not intended by him to be consumed by neglect or destroyed by 
careless usage. He bestowed them partly during his life, and the remainder at his death, on 
Durham College, at Oxford, whither the novices of the great monastery at Durham were sent 
for their University course. At first the books were kept for many years in chests under the 
custody of scholars deputed for that purpose in accordance with De Bury’s instructions. At 
length, however, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, a library was built, and regularly 
furnished with book-cases or settles enclosing pews or studies between them, where the books 
were chained. Durham College came to an end at the dissolution of monasteries, together 
with its parent house; but its buildings were utilised and the college refounded by Sir 
‘Thomas Pope in 1555, by the name of Trinity College, under which it still exists. The old 
library of Durham College still remains the library of Trinity College, and I am able to show 
you a view of it in its present state.* De Bury’s books indeed are no longer there, having 
been dispersed at the Dissolution ; the cases are of a later date,t and the old open roof which 
still exists above is hidden by the construction within it of a series of attics; but the old 
walls and windows date from the time of Henry IV., and the latter contain many fragments 
of old stained glass [J/lustr. No, 2].* 

William of Wykeham’s new college at Oxford was the first instance of a complete 
collegiate plan, where all the buildings, chapel, hall, and lodgings, are placed compactly round 
a court, and where provision is made in the original plan for every department. Among 
others we find a library 70 feet long, which, though altered, still forms the upper floor of the 
east side of the quadrangle. This college set the fashion for all future collegiate buildings at 
either University, and from that time every college had its library as an essential part of its 
plan. The size of the rooms thus devoted to books is so considerable that one might imagine 
the number of volumes to have been much greater than it really was. Yet in 1418, the library 
of Peterhouse had but 302 volumes, and the University library at Cambridge only 122, a 
number which increased in 1473 to 380. King’s College and Queen’s College, Cambridge, at 
that time had but 174 and 199 volumes respectively.t It must be remembered in explanation 
of this that the chaining of the books on the desks, as I have described, made it possible only 
to have very few books on each desk, and required a very disproportionately large room for a 
very moderate number. The difficulty of finding room for books as they increased in number 
soon led to a modification of the desks. Shelves were formed behind the desks on which books 
not in use were placed. At first there was but one tier, then more were added, until finally, as 
you have seen in the last illustration, they reached the ceiling. ‘This, however, did not take 
place till the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The appearance of the fittings before 
then is nowhere better seen than in the lovely old library of Merton College, Oxford, a place 
where one breathes the very air of quiet seclusion and restful study [Jd/ustr. No. 3]. 

As usual, it is a long narrow room, though in this case it takes the shape of the letter L, 
occupying the upper floor of two sides of the quadrangle. This floor was converted into a 


* The whole of the illustrations referred to, besides those reproduced in these pages, were shown by lantern during 
the reading of the Paper.—Eb. 
+ The cases were given in 1618 by Edward Hindmer, Fellow. t Willis and Clark’s Cambridge, iii. 413, &c. 
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library, it is said, by the benefaction of Bishop Rede, of Chichester, in 1376. The previous 
library at Merton had been a room where the books were kept in chests. The fittings and 
decorations which you see in this view and the one that follows do not belong to the date of 
Bishop Rede, but to that of Sir Thomas Bodley, who was a member of this college, and lies 


Jilustr. No, 4.—MERTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


buried in the chapel. At first there were but two shelves above the desk, afterwards increased 
to three or four. As the books were chained and could not be taken away, the fixed desk was, 
of course, a necessity, and so was the bench which you see in front of it. In each pew or 
space between book-case and book-case is a little window to light the desk. All the cases at 
Merton were provided with chains, as may clearly be seen by the marks left on the woodwork, 
though all but a very few of the chains have been removed. Here is another view in the 
same library, which shows the side windows more distinctly [Illustr. No. 4]. 

The multiplication of shelves, on every one of which the books were chained, made a good 
deal of contrivance necessary. The chains, of course, had to be of various lengths, in order 
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that the books from every shelf, high or low, might reach the desk. The chains also had to 
he fixed in such a way that they would not get entangled with one another, an inconvenience 
which, considering the number of them, was not easily avoided. 

There are still in England at least three libraries of chained books, and I am able to show 
you a picture of one belonging to Hereford Cathedral, which is the most ancient and perfect 
of the three. This library, which consists largely of manuscripts, some of them very beautiful, 
was originally placed over the western walk of the great cloister, and when this was pulled 
down to make way for a grammar school in the time of Edward VI., the books and their cases 
were placed in somewhat disorderly fashion in the Lady Chapel, which was then disused. At 
some time since 1841 they were lodged in the triforium over the north transept aisle. When 
[ was there in 1897 they were being transferred to a new library on the site of the original one, 
Edward VI.’s grammar school having been pulled down; and though the cases had all been 
placed in their new home, only a few of the books had been set on the shelves and chained 
(Tllustr. No. 5]. 

Besides those required for the existing cases, I saw in a corner of the half-dismantled 
room in the triforium a heap of old chains, and hasps, and staples, for which there was now no 
place, and by the courtesy of the Dean I am able to show you some of them to-night— 
specimens of the actual fittings of a medieval chained library. The mode of attachment was 
this. One end of a chain was riveted to the front edge of each book, and at the other end 
was a ring which ran on an iron rod. One of these rods ran in front of the nosing of each 
shelf. The cases are about 8 feet high and 9 feet 8 inches long, and each one is divided 
vertically into three compartments. The rods are also divided into three lengths, and are slid in 
from one end through metal staples nailed to the edge of the vertical partition at the level of 
cach shelf. The last staple at one end is a socket containing the end of the rod first put in, and 
preventing it from being pushed further. Then came the middle rod resting in the staples of 
the two middle divisions, and then the third and last rod, which reached to the end of the 
case. At this end a hinged bar fell down and was secured by a lock. A projection on this 
bar stopped the last rod from being drawn out, and this rod of course prevented the two inner 
bars from being drawn out. Consequently, in order to remove a book from the inner com- 
partment, the two outer rods would have to be drawn out and all the chains unthreaded, a 
somewhat tedious process, probably seldom resorted to. 

You will see that as the chains were fixed to the front edge of the cover, it was necessary 
that the books should be placed on the shelves, not as we do, with the backs outwards, but 
the reverse. The backs were inwards, and the title of the book was written on the edges of 
the leaves which came to the front. 

“When a book,” said Mr. Willis Clark,* “was added to a medieval library, it was 
necessary in the first place to buy a chain; and if the book were especially valuable a pair of 
clasps (here are some ancient clasps which were lying in the rubbish heap at Hereford) ; 
secondly, to employ a smith to put them on; and lastly, a painter, to write the name, with 
class-mark, across the fore edge. These processes were spoken of collectively as chaining, 
howsing, and clasping, or simply chaining and desking. . . . Further, it was not uncommon 
to write the title of the donor’s name on a piece of parchment, overlaid with a thin plate of 
horn. The label thus protected was attached to the side of the book.” There are many 
books at Hereford so labelled. 

Hereford contains another chained library in the vestry of All Saints’ Church. Here the 
presses stand against the wall with a fixed desk on legs in front. The remarkable fact about 
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this is that it was founded as late as 1715, and that some of the chained books were pub- 
lished as late as 1706-1707. 

In a room over the vestry at Wimborne Minster is a third chained library which I have 
not seen. It dates from 1686 [Jllustr. No. 6]. 

Mr. Willis Clark, whose knowledge of the subject is probably unrivalled, in his interesting 
lecture on Medieval Libraries, gives an illustration of a chained library at Cesena, in the 
Romagna, dating from 1452. It has a sloping desk on which the books lie, and a shelf below 
for volumes not in use, both being chained to a rod that runs along the front edge of the 
desk. I have not seen this library myself. 

But the finest chained library in the world is that at Florence, named after the Church of 
San Lorenzo, to which it is attached. The great hall of the Laurentian Library [Jlustr. No. 7] 
was designed by Michelangelo, in 1524, to contain the collections formed by several generations 
of the Medici, and was still unfinished at the death of Clement VII. in 1535. It is sumptu- 
ously decorated with a fine ceiling, and the windows are filled with admirable glass in grisaille, 
designed perhaps by Giovanni da Udini, the great master of that kind of ornament. The 
presses of carved walnut-wood, the finest of their kind, are said to be designed by Antonio di 
Marco Giano, called i/ Carota, and Giambattista del Tasso.* As at Cesena, the book-case, with 
its desk, forms one piece of furniture with the seat of the next compartment forward. The 
volumes lie on the desk and are chained to a rod along the lower edge of it, and below the 
desk is a shelf with other volumes laid on their sides, which are also chained to the same 
rod. Mr. Willis Clark suggests that this mode of storing the books, instead of their being 
placed in shelves upright, was occasioned by the heavy metal mountings at the corners and 
in the centre of the covers, which would have been in the way. At the end of each case is a 
framed catalogue of the books it contains. ‘The next illustration shows the catalogue, and 
also gives the detail of the carved ornamentation [J/lustr. No. 8}. 

By the multiplication of shelves in the book cases, as at Hereford, the difficulty of provid- 
ing storage for the books was overcome, but the difficulty of using more than a very few 
volumes at one time was increased rather than diminished. Though the case held five or 
even six times as many volumes as formerly, the desk remained the same, and accommodated 
only the same number of readers. When a seat was occupied, and a volume open on the 
desk, none of the books standing on the shelves above the space so occupied could be used. 
Instead, therefore, of providing for new acquisitions by heightening the cases, it was found 
necessary to increase the size of the rooms, and so find room for more cases. At Oxford the 
modest dimensions of Bishop Cobham’s library were soon found inadequate, and a splendid 
addition to its library, which the University received towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, made it absolutely necessary to move to larger quarters. This was the benefaction of 
Humphrey, “ the Good” Duke of Gloucester, younger brother of Henry V., who bestowed his 
invaluable collections on the University. Duke Humphrey was a real student and lover of 
literature. As a collector of books he was as indefatigable as Richard de Bury himself. His 
literary tastes were wide, and his library included the Latin poets and orators, works on 
medicine and astronomy, Latin versions of Plato and Aristotle, and Italian poetry, including 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. His title, “ the Good Duke,’’ was bestowed by the gratitude 
of the men of letters whom he favoured, and by the mob, who regarded him as a patriot on 
account of his opposition to peace with France, and to the exactions of the Papal collectors. 
Otherwise, he seems to have been as devoid of political or private virtue as the Italian princes 
of his time, whom he resembled in his taste for letters and art. 
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To this prince the University addressed itself in 1444, representing its difficulties. The new 
Divinity School, which was begun in 1426, was being slowly carried towards completion, partly 
by the aid of the Duke himself. Over this splendid room, which will be remembered by 
every visitor to Oxford, the University now proposed to build an upper storey for their 
library. Duke Humphrey had bestowed on the University 129 of his books in 1439, which 
were valued at £1,000.* His gift was followed by that of 126 volumes in 1440, and nine more 
in the same year ; 139 in 1448, and then 1385 more. The number was afterwards increased 
to over 600, and the Duke promised that after his death the University should have the rest 
of his library, consisting chiefly of books in Latin, which he reserved for his own use mean- 
while. The grateful University wrote to thank their benefactor. ‘No one,” they say, 
“beholds the books without admiration ; all testify with one voice that they have never seen 
books adorned with such splendour or filled with such weighty matter.” They go on to say 
that they intend to build a special chamber to receive the precious gift, where the books 
can be more conveniently seen and studied by the scholars. ‘For at present,” they say, 
‘if any one, as it happens, is occupied on one volume, he prevents as many as three or four 
other students from getting access to the books, on account of their being chained close 
together.”’ f 

Duke Humphrey died intestate in 1447, and it was not without difficulty that the 
University obtained the promised books and the £100 which he had intended to give towards 
the new building. By 1480, however, all was ready, and the University library was removed 
from the old solar or upper chamber at St. Mary’s to the new solar over the Divinity School. 

The exterior view [Jllustr. No. 9] shows you the two storeys of this building—the 
Divinity School below, the library above. You will observe the same difference in fenestra- 
tion here as at St. Mary’s—large windows below, narrower windows evenly spaced in the 
wall above, each of them lighting a narrow cell or pew between the projecting book-cases or 
settles in the library above. 

The next view [J/lustr. No. 10] gives you the interior of the library. The fine manuscripts 
of the Duke’s collection were dispersed when the library was rifled by the Commissioners of 
Edward VI. Only three of those given by him are known to be still there ; one of them bears 
the Duke’s arms, and another has his autograph. Six others are in the British Museum, and 
a few others have been recognised elsewhere. But though his books are gone, the chamber of 
which the University offered him the title of “ founder”’ still bears his name, and is known 
to all Oxford men as Duke Humphrey's Library. The fittings, indeed, like the books, are not 
of Duke Humphrey’s time. When the books had been dispersed, the useless cases and settles 
were sold. The walls and windows are original, but the quaint painted roof, the delightful 
book-cases with the latticed doors, the galleries with the columns and benches at their foot, 
are all the gift of the second founder of the library, Sir Thomas Bodley, whose name every 
lover of books will pronounce with the same reverence with which Hearne says he regarded 
the handwriting of that religious, good, and learned prince, Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. 
All the cases you see in this view were originally provided with chains; each of them has a 
desk on each side, the pew being wide enough for two rows of readers sitting back to back. 
These desks were hinged, and could be turned up and secured by an iron hook. At the outer 
end, on the face of the standard, was a frame containing the catalogue of the contents of 
each book-case. These, unhappily, have disappeared within my own recollection, having been 
removed to make way for narrow upright book-cases. The date of Sir Thomas Bodley’s 
refitting is between 1598 and 1600. From that day to this, this venerable room has remained 
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practically unaltered ; there is no spot more attractive to the student to be found anywhere ; 
you seem to breathe an atmosphere of thought, and a day spent there is the very poetry of 
study. 

To this central room Bodley added a transept at the east end, and a corresponding 
transept at the other end was built a little later to contain Selden’s books. This forms the 
famous H of the reading-room, Duke Humphrey’s Library being the central link, and 
Bodley’s wing and Selden’s wing the two cross-lines. Later still, by Bodley’s munificence, 
the quadrangle of the old schools was built eastwards of the library, a three-storeyed 
building, of which the two lower storeys were destined for schools of the several faculties, and 
the top storey for a gallery, like that ordinarily found in mansions of the period [Jllustr. 
No. 11}. 

The gallery remains still, though the books, in an ever-rising tide, have long since begun 
to dispute possession with the pictures. The rest of the building is now entirely given over 
to books. The schools are removed to a new building in the High Street ; the empty rooms 
are filled with presses, and even this does not suffice. The basement of the Sheldonian is 
crowded already with cases, and I have lately been engaged in fitting the basement of the old 
Ashmolean Museum to receive the overflowings. The Radcliffe dome is now a part of the 
Bodleian, Dr. Radeliffe’s books having been taken to the museum in the Parks, whence, 
having outgrown their present quarters, they are shortly to be transferred to a new library 
specially built to receive them. And yet, with all this space, the University is at a loss how 
to provide for the accumulation, which goes on at the rate of over 8,000 volumes in the year, 
although Oxford does not, like the British Museum, insist on its right to a copy of everything 
that is published. Could Bishop Cobham, or Richard de Bury, or Duke Humphrey, or even 
Sir Thomas Bodley, see the surprising dimensions to which their modest beginnings have 
grown —dimensions which rival, if they do not surpass, those of the great Alexandrian 
Library, which was one of the wonders of the ancient world—they would perhaps inquire how 
many books among so great a multitude could be worth preserving at all, and how many of 
those that were worthy of preservation were read with the same diligent thoroughness as in 
the olden time. 

Here is a view of another part of the gallery at the Bodleian [ J/lust. No. 12). 

The next library of which I show you a view [Jllustr. No. 13] is that of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, which is furnished with superb cases of carved wainscot dating from 
1623-28, when the library was built. There is nothing finer than these in the way of library 
furniture to be seen at either University. The arrangement is somewhat novel. Between 
each pair of windows is, as usual, a tall case standing out at right angles to the wall, but the 
bay between is wide enough to allow of an intermediate case opposite the centre of the 
window. ‘These cases are lower, and have a double desk on the top; originally they were so 
low that they served for a reading-desk, but most of them have since been raised,* as you 
see, with some detriment to the beauty of the arrangement. 

There is no trace of chaining on these cases, but the practice is continued of affixing the 
catalogue on the outside of the standard end farthest from the wall. 

But, though from this time libraries and library fittings were more and more commonly 
constructed free from the old cumbrous system of chaining, more than a hundred years had 
still to pass before the chains were removed from the older libraries. In the building accounts 
of Wadham College, in 1613, are entries for the purchase of bars and staples for the library, 
and chains at 4s. a dozen. The gift of John Selden’s books to the Bodleian Library in 1659 
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was accompanied with the condition that they shall be placed and chained within twelve 
months. Chains were bought for the Bodleian Library as late as 1751, and it was not till 
1757 that the removal of chains there seems to have begun. In 1761 there is a payment 
recorded for unchaining 1,448 books, at a halfpenny each. The books at Brasenose were 
not unchained till 1780, when the library was refitted by Wyatt. Those at Wadham 
probably disappeared in 1783, when new book-cases were set up, on which there is no trace of 
iron-work for chaining.* 
It is curious to think that 
little more than a century 
has passed since the prac- 
tice was given up. 

We have now reached 
a time when the middle 
ages have passed away, and 
I have therefore touched 
the limits of my subject. 
But before concluding, I 
propose to give you a few 
illustrations of libraries 
that, without being strictly 
medieval, yet conform 
generally to the traditional 
arrangement of the pre- 
ceding centuries. In 1695 
Sir Christopher Wren 
finished the new library 
which forms the western 
side of Nevile’s Court at 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
[IUustr. No. 14]. I cannot 
find words to express my 
admiration for this stately 
building, which _ both 
within and without is a 
triumph of architecture, 
and would suffice by itself 
to establish Wren’s reputa- 
tion as an artist. The 
fittings are magnificent, 
and were designed by Wren himself. In their arrangement he has for the first time broken 
through the conventional plan. His windows are kept up above the cases and he has thus 
been able to place bookcases against the outer wall, besides setting them out at right angles to 
the side walls, as usual. He sends the college a plan which he says “ shewes half the ground- 
plot of the upper floor, the entrances from the staircases, and the disposition of the shelues both 
along the walls and breaking out from the walls w"" must needes proue very convenient and gracefull, 
and the best way for the students will be to haue a little square table in each celle with 2 chaires.” 


Jllustr. No. 14.—Trinity COLLEGE LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, 
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.. . at the corners of the room were to be “4 lesser celles not to study in, but to be shut up 
with some neat lattice dores for archives.” 

The next illustrations show you Queen’s College Library, Oxford, by Hawkesmoor, Wren’s 
pupil, 1692-94, and Christ Church Library, Oxford | J/lustr. Nos. 15-16]. The library at Christ 
Church, Oxford, is as much picture gallery as library. It was designed by Dr. Clarke, and 
was begun in 1716, but not finished till 1761. 

The next library of which I have an illustration to show you [Jilustr. No. 17] breaks 
away completely from the old traditions. In 1714 Dr. Radcliffe, physician to William III. and 
Queen Anne, both of whom he offended by his brusqueness of speech, though they were forced 
to follow his advice, left £40,000 for building a library, to contain books of physics and 
natural science, and for purchasing the site. In 1747 the fine building, with the dome which 
forms so conspicuous a feature in every view of Oxford, was completed by James Gibbs, the 
architect of the churches of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Mary-le-Strand. The circular 
and galleried plan made an entirely novel arrangement of the book-cases necessary, the latter 
being placed partly on radiating lines and partly against the walls. 

In conclusion I venture to show you a view of a library of my own making [TJllustr. 
No. 18], in which I have tried to combine the two arrangements of cases against the walls 
and cases breaking out from them. Windows were possible on one side of the room, which 
suggested the projecting cases, with cells between each pair, containing a table. No arrange- 
ment for readers, to my taste, will compare with this for comfort. On the other side, no 
windows being possible, cells would have been badly lit, and I have therefore lined this side 
with the book-cases flat against the wall. 

In the space of a single lecture it is impossible to do more than touch hastily on the main 
features of a subject so wide as this; and I fear I may even now have wearied you by going 
too much into detail. Of the books themselves I have had less to say than of the mode 
of housing and using them, which may perhaps be new to a good many among you. It would 
be interesting to have given some account of the subjects of the books in medieval libraries, 
both public and private, which can be gathered from catalogues that have come down to us ; 
but I dare not enter on so wide a field. We must to-night be content to study the outsides 
of the books as they lie on their desks, or stand, with their edges to the front, on their 
shelves. This limitation of the subject will remind us that there are two ways of considering 
a hook. You may regard it from the outside or from the inside. You may value it from 
the literary point of view for its subject and matter, or you may value it for its type, its 
paper, and its binding as a simple work of art. Either mode of regarding it is apt, by itself, 
to drive a man into fanaticism and into blindness as regards the other aspect. One has heard 
of a collector of books who, wishing to show that contempt which it is natural one collector 
should feel for another, could think of nothing worse to say of his rival than this: “Oh! 
So-and-so—he knows nothing of books, unless, perhaps, it is the inside of them,” The story 
is told of a man who, hearing that books could only be bound in perfection at Paris, took 
a volume of Victor Hugo to the prince of Parisian bibliopegists, and gave him carte blanche to 
bind it in his very best way. When the book came home it was a miracle of the bookbinder’s 
art; but, when the owner tried to open it, he found it would only open about two inches. 
Naturally indignant, he complained to the binder, who replied, “ Well, and why should you 
want to open it? If you want to read Victor Hugo, I can sell you a copy for five franes. 
Bat this is a work of art, and cost a thousand francs. What do you want to open it for?” 
These instances show the extremity of that disregard for the insides of books to which the 
pure collector may attain. As an example of the opposite extreme, I may mention a very 
learned man and a most accomplished scholar, whom I knew very well, who would hunt up a 
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rare book, carry it home in triumph, and read it with avidity. Whenever he met with 
a passage that pleased him particularly, he cut it out with a pair of scissors, and put it 
in a drawer. The rest of the leaves he tore out one by one as he finished reading them, 
by way of marking his place. When he died he did not leave a single book behind him. 
This, you will, 1 am sure, agree with me, is a typical example of disregard for the externals 
of books. 

It is, however, unnecessary for us to go to either extreme. We may value books for their 
beauty as well as for their matter; we may feel that a good writer deserves to be published in 
fine type, printed on substantial paper that will last and not fall to pieces in a century, as 
we are told most modern books will certainly do, and we may without irreverence to his 
matter put him into a cover of crushed morocco or polished tree calf, and enjoy reading him 
more in this befitting garb than in a shabby cheap edition, printed in vulgar type on flimsy 
paper. 

And as with books, so with libraries. It constitutes no reflection on the books to say that 
they gain by being read in a beautiful place. Certainly the students of old thought so, and 
the reverence and affection they felt for their books prompted them to house their treasures 
in the stately rooms and the delightful furniture of which I have this evening given you 
examples. Let me quote once more old Richard de Bury in his Philobiblon, to which I 
have already referred. He says :— 

“In books we find the dead as it were living; in books we foresee things to come. . . . Who will limit their 
price ?.. . . These are the masters who instruct us without rods and ferrules, without hard words and anger, without 
clothes and money. If you approach them, they are not asleep; if investigating you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing; if you mistake them, they never grumble; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you. .. .” 

He apostrophises the books :— 

“ You are the wells of living water which the Patriarch Abraham first dug, and Isaac again cleared out after the 
Philistines had endeavoured to fill them up. Truly you are the ears filled with most palatable grains. . . . You are golden 
ums in which manna is laid up; rocks flowing with honey, or rather indeed honey-combs; udders most copiously 
yielding the milk of life; storerooms ever full; the tree of life; the four-streamed river of Paradise, where the human 
mind is fed, and the arid intellect moistened and watered ; the Ark of Noah; the ladder of Jacob, &e.’’ * 


We need not declaim in praise of our books in such fine language as this, but we may 
share the fancy of the poet—was it Southey ?—who said he liked to put on a good coat when 
he was going to read, because then he was going into good company. We shall feel that a 
good book deserves a good binding, and we shall hold that the library which is to contain 
nestimable riches of literature should, in its architecture and furniture, be not unworthy of the 
treasures it is to enshrine, and of the use to which they are to be put. 


*.* The paper was illustrated by the following views : 
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. Bishop Cobham’s Library, St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
. Trinity College Library, Oxford. 
3. Merton College Library, Oxford, I. 
I. 


. Duke Humphrey’s Library, Oxford (interior). 
. Bodleian Gallery (interior), I. 
il 


. St. John’s College Library, Cambridge (interior). 
. Trinity College Library, Cambridge (interior). 

. Queen's College Library, Oxford (interior). 

. Christ Church Library, Oxford (interior). 

. The Radcliffe Library, Oxford (interior). 
Uppingham School Library (interior). 


. Hereford Cathedral Library. 
>. Wimborne Church Library. 
. Laurentian Library, Florence. 


. Divinity School and Duke Humphrey's Library, 
Oxford (exterior). 


* Philobiblon, pp. 11, 12. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. JACKSON'S PAPER. 


Mr. H. L. Frorence, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of 
the University of Cambridge, who rose at the 
invitation of the Chairman, in expressing his 
appreciation of the Paper, observed that Mr. 
Jackson had modestly referred to him as though 
the Paper had been derived entirely from some 
little efforts of his in the same direction. If he 
had begun to study the subject at an earlier date 
than Mr. Jackson, it was only another instance of 
what Richard de Bury said about the Mendicant 
Orders, that although they were the last labourers 
to enter the Lord’s vineyard, yet they soon 
gathered up greater treasures of literature than 
their predecessors, the regular monks. If Mr. 
Jackson had utilised anything that could be 
legitimately referred to as his (Mr. Clark’s) 
writings, it had been a pleasure to him to hear it 
illustrated with the charming views, and expressed 
in the agreeable language they had listened to 
with so much satisfaction. It was to the libraries 
of religious houses, especially to those professing 
the rule of St. Benedict, or the direct offshoots 
of it, that we owed our modern libraries. St. 
Benedict was not a prophet, and he could not 
foresee the extent to which his rule would be 
obeyed, and the numbers of volumes his votaries 
would collect, and, consequently, a library did not 
form any part of the original Benedictine plan. 
When books became too numerous to. be 
placed in the armarium, which was usually 
in the cloister or in the church—the church 
first, and the cloister afterwards — the 
library had to be hitched into any place that 
could be found vacant for it. For instance, at 
Durham it was over the sacristy, which was 
at the end of the south transept of the church. 
At Canterbury it was over the prior’s chapel. At 
the great Cistercian house at Clairvaux it was in 
an independent position, as far as the church 
went—over the scriptoriwn; and in the same 
place at Citeaux. Those libraries were all, as Mr. 
Jackson had told them, long, narrow rooms, with 
windows equally spaced. A fairly minute account 
of the Clairvaux library was fortunately in exist- 
ence; and the catalogue of it was now in the 
library at Troyes. The catalogue of the library of 
Citeaux was in the town library of Dijon. From 
those catalogues they could make out, to a certain 
extent, what the book-cases were like. Of course 
they had desks, because they were chained, and 
they must have had seats in front of them, in 
order to enable them to be used. It was distinctly 
mentioned that they had two shelves— four shelves, 
in all—in each bank, as they were cal’e], from the 
French hance, and banca in Italian. Therefore 
he thought they were probably extremely like 
those which had so fortunately survived at Merton. 


IIe had not yet been able to discover any ex- 
ample of either book-press or book-desk belong- 
ing to a medieval monastery. He hoped some of 
those present would in their travels try and find 
such. It was almost impossible that there should 
not be one somewhere, though he had travelled a 
good deal in the hopes of finding one. A friend of 
his, M. Delisle, the Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, told him that he had failed 
also. He had approached librarians, keepers of 
antiquities, curators of museums, &e., all over 
Europe without success, except at Zutphen, which 
had a very curious library of the old form, fitted 
with desks. The libraries of the religious houses 
were distinctly the prototypes of the lending library 
of modern times. They would find in the monastic 
customs, and also in their books, plenty of traces 
of the great care they took of manuscripts. The 
manuscripts very often had some injunction upon 
them to take care of them, or a curse called on 
the head of every one who should hurt or maltreat 
them in any way. But they never seem to have 
minded lending, provided a proper pledge was 
given. The customs of the house at Abingdon, 
near Oxford, said it was easier to fall back upon a 
pledge than to proceed against an individual ; and 
it was that custom which enabled the first public 
libraries to come into existence. When he was at 
Assisi, in Italy, about three weeks ago, he had got 
hold of the library catalogue of the monastery, now 
preserved in the town library. They had a dis- 
tinct lending library, of which it is clearly stated 
that the contents were ad prestandum clericis et 
aliis. Some three hundred manuscripts were in 
it; there were more in that than in the other. 
The great French libraries, no doubt, owed their 
preservation to the fact that they were useful to 
the neighbourhood ; the neighbourhood knew how 
valuable the treasures were, and took care of 
them. At the Revolution the MSS. of Citeaux were 
earried bodily into the town library of Dijon; and 
those of Clairvaux into that of Troyes ; and at Paris 
the great libraries of St. Germain-des-Prés and St. 
Victor were taken into the National Library, where 
they might still be seen, to a certain extent, as 
the Fond St. Victor and the Fond St. Germain. 
Another interesting point he should like to allude 
to. In his judgment it was not difficult to dis- 
cover, with tolerable exactness, how monastic 
libraries were fitted up; and the way to do this 
was to study the collegiate libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In this respect Oxford was better off 
than Cambridge ; the colleges were richer, and the 
book-cases were better designed and taken care of. 
It must be remembered that although colleges were 
founded, in the first instance, to counteract mon- 
astic influence, yet it was most unlikely that one 
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body of celibate persons would not copy to a cer- 
tain extent from another, and as the monasteries 
had been many centuries in full swing before 
colleges were thought of, it was only natural that 
the latter should copy the library fittings used by 
the former. They copied their library statutes 
too. In the colleges of both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge it would be found that all those about 
lending and bringing the books back for inspec- 
tion once a year, &c., were derived directly from 
the monasteries; and, by an attentive study 
of the book-cases of Oxford and Cambridge, they 
would be able to decide what the monastic 
libraries looked like—those libraries which Leland 
said he felt awe-struck at the very sight of. 
With regard to the way in which the modern 
book-case had been evolved from the ancient one, 
it was, as Mr. Jackson had told them, the genius 
of Wren that first introduced it into I[ng- 
land, and the first library that Wren fitted up 
he (th: speaker) had discovered since delivering 
that lecture which Mr. Jackson had been good 
enoug to quote with approval. It was not the 
Trinity College Library, but that which Wren 
fitted up some twenty years before, viz. in 1675. 
The library for Dean Honywood at Lincoln was 
the first library where book-cases were set against 
the wall instead of at right angles toit. So late as 
1703 Cole, the antiquary, could speak of book-cases 
arranged in that way as d la moderne. Where 
did Wren get the idea from? He put the theory 
forward with great dittidence, but he suggested he 
got it from Paris, from the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
which was fitted up by Cardinal Mazarin. And 
where did Mazarin get it from? The Biblio" héque 
Mazarine might still be seen. It was removed after 
his death to the building where the Institute 
meets on the left bank of the Seine. Mazarin, 
he was convinced, got that plan from the Kscurial, 
which was fitted up in 1585, and was, he believed, 
the first library in Europe where the book-cases 
were placed against the wall. Such a library would 
become famous at once, and would be likely to 
be copied. Wren got the idea from Paris, where he 
studied a good deal. Another thing he would 
mention, in case anybody should go in that diree- 
tion. It was interesting to remember that there 
were four most splendid desks belonging to the 
Lincoln library. There was an old timber 
library there on the east side of the cloister, 
extending part of the distance from the corner of 
the cloisters to the chapter house, and that was 
fitted up with great desks in the Zutphen style. 
They were just at a convenient height for people 
to sit at, and were double desks, finely ornamented 
with great poppy-heads, and carved work on the top. 
Four of those might still be seen in the Chapter 
Library, where they were extremely well taken 
eare of. That exhausted the medieval evidence 
he had been able to find. There was a very 
curious old library at Wells, over the cloister. 


It had been originally built in the fifteenth century, 
and was fitted up afresh by Dean Bathurst after 
the Restoration, between 1670 and 1672. The 
Dean was also President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and evidently wished the library of his 
cathedral to be fitted with book-cases like those of 
his college. So he told a carpenter of the day to 
copy them. ‘The order was faithfully carried out; 
and, thoueh chaining was no longer the fashion, a 
book-case was evidently not thought complete 
without preparation for it, so the carpenter em- 
ployed provided a complete apparatus for chaining, 
but never a chain was used. It was a curious 
instance of a survival of form in furniture. here 
was not the least trace of chaining on any one of 
the books, nor in any of the accounts was there 
any payment for chains. 

Mr. H.W. BREWER [77.4.) said he had listened 
with great interest to Mr. Jackson’s admirable 
Paper, and he really seemed to have exhausted the 
subject. He came across a notice, a short time 
back, of a will made by the celebrated John Car- 
penter, founder of the City of London School, and 
compiler of the Liber Albus, who also paid for 
the paintings round the cloister of Old St. Paul’s, 
representing the Dance of Death. John Carpenter 
appeared to have had an extremely good library, 
and he bequeathed the bulk of it to the library 
which had been founded by Richard Whittington 
at the Guildhall. He stipulated that the books 
should be chained, so that they should be open to 
all the poor scholars of the City of London who 
might wish to consult them. ‘The library of 
John Carpenter seems to have comprised a very 
interesting collection, and had one book which 
would especialiy interest the Institute. He be- 
queathed to relative, Dr. John Carpenter, 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester, “a book upon 
Architecture which was given to me by William 
Cleve.” A book upon architecture of the middle 
of the fifteenth century must have been a great 
curiosity. William Cleve was Controller or 
Master of the Works to Henry V. and Henry VL., 
and he added buildings to the royal palace at 
Westminster, and built, he believed, the fine hall 
at Eltham. He also executed works in connec- 
tion with the Tower of London and Sheen Palace. 
There was a curious letter of lis extant, addressed 
to the Privy Council of Henry V1., in which he 
stipulates that a sum of £1000 should be set aside 
for him for the works he had carried out at Eltham. 
He said he wished that sui to be put on one side 
for him, because, in building the kitchen at the 
Tower of London, he had not received so much 
as forty pence! 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM [F.] proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Jackson, for what, he said, was one 
of the most delightful and interesting Papers they 
had had at the Institute for a long time, partly 
because of the realism with which he had traced 
out the history of the development of the Library, 
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and its practical arrangcments. That was the 
point of view, perhaps, from which it was most 
interesting to architects. They had leen shown 
the practical conditions cut of which, by degrecs, 
such a library as that designed by Hawksmoor, 
shown among the last illustrations, became gradu- 
ally developed, from the practical necessity of 
having books arranged in such a way that they 
could be read with a light upon them; and the 
production of the actual chains and other articles 
with which they were secured to the cases, gave 
the realism which almost brought them face to 
face with the people who had used those books, 
Ther» was another very fascinating thing, to», in 
the contemplation of the interest which books 
must have had for people just at the time of the 
revival of learning—so different from the present 
day, when people were almost smothered in books 
they did not want. At that time books were hard 
to come at, but they were the opening of a new 
world of ideas. As Chaucer said, in reference to 
his scholar:— 
“ For him was lever han at his beddes hed 

A twenty buke-, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle, and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, cr sautrie.” 
The reference to “ clothed in black or red” gave 
an idea of the kind of binding used for books in 
those days. In regard to that subject, he was 
in favour of good binding for good books. Nowa- 
days they were bound in a very flimsy fashion 
indeed, for the most part. Ifa book were worth 
reading, it was worth being bound well, not 
necessarily expensively, but at least solidly. 
There was a clever little book by Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of Vermont, entitled, “ Who spoils our 
new English Books?” and the flyleaf had various 
quotations on the subject. One of them was a 
sentence from the Bible: “ Whom Satan hath 
bound.” Furthermore, though we had arrived at 
the days when books were no longer chained, yet 
human nature had not altered much. Only three 
days ago he had read in the hall of a well-known 
London club, frequented by literary men, a notice 
that such and such a volume “has been missing 
from the reading-room for a fortnight. The 
member who took it away in mistake for his 
umbrella is invited to retwin 

Proressor BALDWIN BROWN [J7.4.], M.A., 
in seconding the vote of thanks, said it seemed 
quite in accordance with the best traditions of the 
Institute to find one who as creative artist had so 
thoroughly identified himself with the modern 
life of architecture, going back with such fresh- 
ness of interest to the ylaces and buildings con- 
nected with the past history of his art. There 
was one part of Mr. Jackson’s Paper which came 
home to him personally, namely, the reference 
to the early days of Oriel College, of which he 
had the honour to be a member. In the early 
days of Oriel he said there was a doubt whether 


there would not be more books than men. Oddly 
enough, that same difficulty arose in his own 
time. He happened to be at Oriel College at a 
time when very few men were reading for honours. 
There was a certain gift of books devoted to those 
who were reading for honours, and it was some- 
what difficult to find a proper recipient for the 
books, and those who were reading for honours 
got more than their share of the books because 
there were more books than men at that time. 
With regard to that branch of the subject which, 
as Mr. Jackson said, time did not permit him to 
touch upon, namely, the character of the books, 
as well as their housing, one could uot help 
feeling the debt one owed to the monastic libraries 
for preserving to them the treasures not only 
of sacred, but of profane, literature. He was 
reminded of an earlier monastic library than any 
mentioned that evening, namely, the famous 
library of St. Gall, in Switzerland, which possessed 
a catalogue going back to the tenth century. 
That catalogue, which had been printed, sl.owed 
that the library contained profane books—i.e., 
copics of the classics —just as it contained 
copies of the Gospels, of the Psalms, &c. Books 
like Vitruvius and the other classics had been 
preserved to us owing to the fact that they were 
contained in these monastic libraries. In con- 
nection with the old Benedictine monastery of 
St. Gall, he might mention that that arrangement, 
which had been explained as being common in 
the old monastic libraries, of leaving a desk in 
between two windows, was found in the plan for 
tie monastery of St. Gall in the early part of the 
ninth century. There was a building devoted to 
books in the corner between the chancel and the 
north transept. It was square, not long, with 
windows on two sides of it, and in two storeys, with 
the place for writing the books, or scriptorium, 
below, and the library, or place fer keeping them, 
above. ‘The windows were arranged with desks 
between every two, so that that arrangement went 
back to an earlier date than Citeaux or the other 
religious establishments that had been referred to. 

Mr. hk. W. HUDSON [4.] said there was one 
library which had not been mentioned, but in 
which they must all feel great interest, and that 
was the library founded at Paris by St. Louis, 
King of France. St. Louis got his idea from the 
East. He was ashamed, when he came to his 
capital, to find that there was no fine library there, 
and he established one in connection with the 
palace. It was, he understood, on the north side 
of La Sainte Chapelle (A.p. 1242-47), the magnifi- 
cent work of Pierre de Montereau. He should 
like to ask for some information with regard to 
the extent of that library or its arrangement, or 
any traces that could be found of it. It was the 
one which the King, himself a man of literary 
tastes, attended, and not only lectured on, but ex- 
plained individually the various books to the 
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students. This was probably the pioneer of 
free libraries in Christendom. Even as the work 
of such a great architect it must be of consider- 
able interest tous. The building, a plan only of 
which was shown in Viollet-le-Due’s Dictionnaire 
as an annexe to the Sainte Chapelle, was quite ¢ 
small structure ; but it was of three storeys, the 
two lower ones being sacristies to the chapels, 
and the upper one the repository for the manu- 
scripts (T'résor des Chartes). A small room like 
that on the third storey, reached by a turret 
staircase, could scarcely have been the public 
room where all this instruction took place. It 
was quite a small room of only three bays, just 
about one-fifth of the area of the chapel itself, and 
its length was only about the width of the latter. 
It had, like the chapel, an apsidal termination. 
He should like to know whether this was the 
entire public library, the precursor of the larger 
one at the Louvre, which became the nucleus of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of France. Some 
corresponding members in Paris might, perhaps, 
be able to give particulars of the most interest- 
ing among the ancient French libraries. There 
was the library at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, which was not intended for such purposes, 
but was the refectory of the monastery, designed 
by the same architect. It showed the adapt- 
ability of the style at that time and subsequent 
times to the purpose of a library, and also repu- 
diated the statement, so often refuted by medieval 
buildings, that Gothic architecture could only 


produce 
“ Windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 


It was only necessary to mention the library at 
Winchester College, which had been housed for 
over 250 years in a gem of a chapel, built in 
1430 in the cloister garth by John Fromond, and 
the library of the Arts et Métiers, housed in the 
old refectory of St. Martin des Champs, designed 
by De Montereau, and measuring 138 feet by 23 


feet, to which he had referred. One is struck by 
the beauty of design and convenience of furniture 
of medieval libraries, although the comfort is 
not such as modern ideas require, Old MSS. and 
drawings show rotary tables and lecterns for 
holding several books at one time, sloping desks 
with cords and weights to keep the MSS. flat, 
the slopes being hinged and fixable at various 
angles. In some cases the revolving lectern was 
fixed to a square box, which formed at the same 
time a seat and contained a row of books beneath. 
A central stand, or a sconce for the candle re- 
quired for night study, was also provided. The 
library of Charles V. in the Louvre is described as 
being most elaborately fitted up. 

Mr. W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A,, said that 
if architects and architectural students would keep 
their eyes open when visiting our monastic ruins, 
they would find a number of traces of those very 
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libraries to which reference had been made. For 
instance, in the cloisters of places like Worcester, 
Kirkstall, Fountains and elsewhere, there were 
queer recesses, generally in the east wall, that 
unquestionably belonged to the safe-keeping of 
books, and it would generally be found that there 
were two of them, one quite small, which contained 
books of reference required by the novices and 
others; the other the library proper, which was 
represented in the Cistercian abbeys by a room, 
only between four and five feet square, between 
the transept and the chapter house. There was 
avery good example at Kirkstall; and from an 
inventory which was made of the belongings of 
Meaux Abbey, by an abbot who apparently had 
nothing else to do—he had made an inventory of 
everything, down to every pig and sheep—they 
knew every book in the cloister library and exactly 
where it was placed, and how the shelves were 
arranged. A little ingenuity would show that 
that description applied to a cupboard like one still 
existing at Kirkstall. There was an interesting 
example at Furness, in precisely the same place, 
only it had a larger area, and it had a fellow 
cupboard on the other side of the chapter house, 
showing that by the time Furness was built, which 
was considerably later than the foundation of the 
monastery, they were getting more books and 
wanted more room to put them in. Then there 
were places hke Castle Acre and Fountains, where 
there were traces of an upper storey over the 
gallery connecting the infirmary buildings with 
the church, with a wide and ample stair leadinz 
up to it from the gallery itself. ‘That stage was 
paralleled by the later libraries, of which that at 
Canterbury was an example. Then besides the 
buildings there were occasional glimpses to be got 
from documents which helped considerably to ex- 
plain the arrangements of these medieval libraries. 
There was the inventory at Meaux already referred 
to, and a corresponding inventory of the books of a 
little abbey at Titchfield, near Southampton, which 
enabled one to discover the arrangement which 
existed there in precisely the same way; and he 
had had the satisfaction of calling Mr. Clark's 
attention to a book lent him by the Dew and 
Chapter of Canterbury, where'n a monk had re- 
corded the repairs which were necessary in the 
library at Canterbury. This monk went round to 
the presses in the library and noted down every- 
thing that wanted doing, whether chaining, or 
clasping, or what not; and from this very curious 
memorandum Mr. Clark had been able, with his 
accustomel ingenuity, to recover the exact ar- 
rangement of the library at Canterbury, the numbe: 
of the bookshelves, their precise position, and in 
fact to draw the whole thing out practically to scale. 
This showed what dainty little crumbs of informa- 
tion were waiting to be picked up if people would 
only keep their eyes open. 


Mr. WILLIS CLARK, with regard to the 
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French libraries mentioned by Mr. Hudson, said 
that there was probably a chapter about the 
Sainte Chapelle in Henry Franklin’s book on Les 
Anciennes Bibliothéques de Paris, a work in three 
volumes published on the history of Paris by 
order of Napoleon III. In the same book there 
were details given of a great number of medieval 
libraries—one very interesting one, which had only 
lately been destroyed, belonging to the Collége de 
Navarre. That was on the same plan essentially 
as the others which had been mentioned by Mr. 
Jackson, with the windows placed at regular 
intervals, only that they had long narrow slits 
at least three times as high as any of the English 
ones. He had a photograph of it, which he hoped 
to reproduce in the work he was now engaged on. 
There also remained in Paris one other interesting 
thing, which any vis:tor to Paris could see — 
namely, the old Bibliothéque St. Genevieve, which 
was very little known. Almost every one knew 
the new Bibliothéque de St. Genevicve, but the old 
one still existed in the Lycée Henri Quatre. The 
porter would show the visitor upstairs, where he 
could trace out the library, cruciform in shape, now 
turned intoadormitory for the boys. All the ancient 
libraries were gone with the exception of this one. 

Mr. T. G. JACKSON, R.A., in reply, referrel 
to the catalogue still existing of the old library at 
Oriel College. It was mentioned first, he be- 
lieved, by Dibdin, who described it asa roll. It 
existed now, however, as a small book, having 
been since bound up, and it contained a catalogue 
of the library very soon after the foundation of the 
college. All the books were referred to by the 
first word on the second page—such and such a 
book, of which the first word on the second page 
isso and so. Whether that was to guard against 
the difficulty that might arise from the loss of 
title pages he did not know. [Mr. Willis Clark inti- 
mated that that was the usual way of cataloguing 
in the old libraries.|_ Mr. Jackson, continuing, said 
that as an architect he was naturally jealous of the 
reputation of Wren, and he would like to suggest 
that he possibly might not have borrowed that 
new departure in book-shelves from anybody. If 
one looked at the outside of Trinity College 
Library, it would be seen that it consisted of an 
arcade below, and a range of lofty windows which 
seemed from the character of the design—it was 
a lofty room —to come naturally high up upon 
the wall. To have brought them down nearer 
the floor would have made a_ disproportioned 
window. Having that high blank wall under the 
windows, it would naturally oceur to Wren that it 
would be a good opportunity to line it with books. 
There was nothing else to put there ; the windows 
were high above the head, they lit the pew sulli- 
ciently, and there was a blank wall which seemed 
to invite the bookcase; therefore, he would believe 
that Wren did not borrow from anybody, but 
invented this new plan for himself, 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Loan Library. 

With a view to extending the usefulness of the 
Loan Library, the Council have resolved that for 
au year—so as to see how the new system will work 
—the rules 10 and 11 relating to the Loan 
Library on pp. 281 and 282 of the carrent 
KALENDAR, shall read as follows: 

* 10, Application for works mast be mule per- 
sonally, except in the case of members of the 
Institute, who may send a written request by a 
person authorised to receive and sign for them, 
or may apply inwriting to the Librarian for the 
volume to be sent by post or rail. 

“11. A borrower is requirel to sign a voucher 
for each book he takes out, and is responsible for 
the work so long as the voucher remains unzan- 
celled. A book will not be accepted as returned 
unless it be delivered by hand to the officer in 
charge at the Library during Library hours, and 
the borrower's receipt obtained in exchange. In 
the case, however, of a menber of the Institute 
borrowing through the post, his letter of request 
shall be countersigned by the Librarian on the 
day when the volume is despatched, ant shall be 
reyarded as the member's voucher. Volumes sha!l 
be despatched at the cost of the Institute ant re- 
turned at the cost of borrowers. On the return of 
a book the Librarian shall at once send the 
member a receipt. Books due for return on days 
when the Library is closed must be returned on 
the first following day when it is open.” 

Fireproof Stairs. 
Mr. Frank Caws writes :-— 

The article by Mr. Simpson on the above sub- 
ject in the Journan of the 29th January last 
seemed to me to suggest the need for action, not 
only on the part of individual architects and 
builders, but also on the part of committees, and 
especially of municipal bodies entrusted with the 
guardianship of the life and property of the 
people. I therefore sent the Mayor of Sunderland 
a copy of the article, suggesting that he should 
bring it to the special notice of the Sunderland 
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County Council, who are at present engaged in 
remodelling their Building Byelaws. I also ob- 
tained, from leading architects of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, letters confirming the statements made 
in Mr. Simpson's article, and the Mayor of Sun- 
derland laid these letters also before the Com- 
mittee of the Corporation who are framing the 
new byelaws. 

I have now received from the Mayor the 
enclosed copy of the result of these proceedings, 
and I trust the Council at large will approve these 
proposals, and that other Corporations will 
speedily follow the lead of Sunderland in thus 
safeguarding their people against fire. 

Pr posed Byelaws respecting F sand Staireascs. 

very person who shall erect a new public building 
shall construct the floor of every lobby, corrider, passage, 
and landing, and every flight of stairs in any stairease in 
such building, and all the supports of every such floor and 
flight of stairs of incombustibile and fire-resisting mater-al, 
and of adequate strength. 

Provided always, that the foregoing requirements shall 
not apply to the tloor of a lobby, corridor, passage, or 
landing, or to any flight of stairs intended to be used 
otherwise than as means of access to or from any 
part of a public building intended to be used for any 
public purpose. 

Every person who shall erect a new building intended 
to be used, or which may, in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, be capable of being used as an l, inn, or publie- 
house, or a building intended to be oceupied in flats, or 
which, in the opinion of the Corporation, may be con- 
verted in the future for such occupation, or a building of 
more than three stories in height, shall, if required by the 
Corporation, construct the floor of every lobby, corridor, 
passage, and landing, and every flight of stairs in any 
staircase in such building, and all the supports of every 
such floor and flight of stairs, of incombustible and fire- 
resisting material, and ef adequate strength. 

I hope and trust the day is coming when to 
construct non-fireproof dwellings will be an offence 
against the law of the land. Meanwhile I hail 
the above proposed byelaws as a step, or rather a 
good long stride, in the right direction; and I 
think the Journat, for publishing My, Simpson’s 
exceedingly valuable article, deserves the thanks 
of all interested in this much-needed reform. 
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(LO4) 
CLASSIC DECORATIVE WORK. 
and Pompeian Decorative Wi 
measured and drawn by James Cromar : 
Lond. 1897. Batsford, 94 Holborn, 
This fine work has been aptly dedicated to the 
present distinguished Vresident of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Edward J. Poynter : 
In gratitude for encouragement, 
In admiration of his achievcments. 


Eevramples of Greek 


Mr. Watt’s book reveals an appreciation of the 
refinement of Greek ornament seldom met with 
nowadays. Though the classical revival produced 
a number of volumes dealing with the subject, 
considered more or less as a whele, it may be 
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doubted if any work previously given to the public 
excels, or even equals, that just published in the 
true feeling and perception of the character of 
this subject. 

Mr. Watt is the master of a beautiful line, and 
owing to excellence of reproduction his draw- 
ings retain all their original charm.* His work, 
moreover, shows that peculiar care which goes 
far to inspire complete confidence in his accuracy, 
and he has had the courage to dispense almost 
citirely with such an adventitious aid to the 
appearance of his drawings as shading, for which 
he cannot be too highly commended when treating 
work of this kind. 

‘Though the exact practical value of a book like 
that now under consideration to practising 
architects may be a matter of individual opinion, 
no one can venture to doubt, or fail to appreciate, 
its educational value to the student of any branch 
of art, more particularly as a demonstration of 
the importance of regulating the form of the 
crnament by the sectional outline which it 
clothes and decorates, the value and composition 
of curves, and the conventionalised treatment of 
natural forms, all great postulates of Greek art. 
To the antiquary and the archivologist also, with- 
out doubt, such accurate records of many of the 
famous examples from the great national 
museums of Athens, Naples and Palermo, as 
well as many other less known perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not less interesting, will be of great value. 

It has frequently been said that the Greeks 
were not remarkable for any great variety in their 
decorative themes. This is doubtless the case, 
but Mr. Watt’s book serves to show us that at 
all events if was not a lack of inventive capability 
which created these limitations, for we invariably 
find their anthemions, frets, and guilloches treated 
With the infinite variety of fertile imagination. 

In several of the plates, notably in Nos. 4 and 5, 
it is interesting to notice the alien influences of 
eyptian and Assyrian work, while the examples 
given of Greek colonial work show once more 
that cruder and less refined treatment, the result 
of severance from the parent stem. 

Mr. Watt has grouped the different subjects 
of his illustrations in a useful manner, thus 
enabling us to compare with facility each variety 
of ornament, the treatment of Ionic capitals, «ec. 
Ile has devoted no fewer than ten plates to the 
illustration of some of the bronze candelabra at 
the Naples Museum, and he gives three other 
sheets to one of the famous tripods from the same 
collection. 

If there are any faults to be found in Mr. 
Watt's book they are at all events minor faults, 
and they do not affect the value of the book as a 


* The three illustrations to this review are from the 
original pencil drawings, kindly lent for this purpose by 
Mr. J. C. Watt himself. It is impessible, however, by the 
ordinary processes of reproduction to do justice to the ex- 
treme Leauty and delicacy of his work. ~ Ep. 
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whole. It is a pity, for instance, that the little 
notes about the various subjects illustrated, given 
in the list of plates, were not relegated to a more 
useful position on the drawings themselves, and 
the numbering of the illustrations is not all that 
might be desired and does not facilitate easy 
referencs to any particular sheet. The reason 
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civen for placing one of the drawings obliquely on 
the page seems scarcely adequate to explain why 
some less clumsy expedient was not adopted, to 
obviate what in reality mars the otherwise charm- 
ing and excellent manner in which the book has 
been turned out by Mr. Batsford. 

Banrovur. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
The Devon and Exeter Scciety. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Socicty, held on the 7th May, the officers and 
Council for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President, Mr. James Crocker Vice-President, Mr. 
H. G. Luff [4.]; Messrs. Arnold Thorne ‘F’.), 
Charles King, G. S. Bridgman, C. J. Tait 4..,$. Dobell, 


J. Jerman [F'.], B. P. Shires Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
C. Ralling; Hlon. Secretary, Mr. Harbottle Need. 

In addressing the Meeting, the outgoing President, Mr. 
James Hine [7], said that his successor Mr. James 
Crocker’s early work gave him the keynote of a few obser- 
vations he should like to offer. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects had always recognised that there was 
no more valuable part of a student's training than the study 
of good examples of ancient buildings, and the sketching 
and, more particularly, the making exact measured draw- 
ings of such buildings. The idea of some might be that 
this tended to make a man a plagiarist; but expericnce 


showed that this kind of work gave him a mastery of his 
ait, and a degree of freedom in designing which he would 
not otherwise possess. In this respect what was good for 
the painter was good for the architect. Their distin- 
guished Devonshire painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, said to 
the Royal Academy students, 130 years ago, that he whose 
mind had been disciplined by long converse with the great 
masters. and who was best acquainted with the composi- aa 
tions of others, would be the most capable of new combi- Ms 
nations and originality. The period of pupilage was 
obviously the time and opportunity for cultivating the 
artistic side of an architect’s work, because—as each 
found out—in the actual carrying out of an architect's 
business he had often to face very practical duties to the 
exclusion altogether of wsthetie considerations. Loyal, 
however, to his profession of a noble art, his principal aim 
should ever be to represent it adequately. It was much 
to the honour of Mr. Crocker that at the commencement 
of his professional career he had distinguished himself by 
securing an Institute Silver Medal for his most admirable 
set of drawings and details of Exeter Guildhall, and to 
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their Hon. Secretary (Mr. Harbottle Reed), who had been 
recently awarded the Grissell Gold Medal for his clever 
design for a weoden church. There was no work so open 
to criticism as the work of architects. Vublic and private, 
free and open, candid and spiteful, it lasted for all time, or 
as long as the building stocd, and happy was the architect 
who was not very thin-skinned. . . . Why was it that in the 
more modern towns, fashionable and unfashionable, which 
had sprung up during the present century the impress of 
architecture was so imperfect and unsatisfactory? Be- 
eause for the most part they had not Leen the creations or 
woik of architects. This had been a misfortune for the 
profession, but it had been a greater misfortune for 
the towns, and the occasion of numberless blots on 
the face of Nature. Occasionally it had, no doubt, been 
possible to carry cut in such new towns a well-considered 
and effective design; but one geod building alone could 
not make a beautiful street. In an age like the present, 
when nearly everything pertaining to a building could be 
produced by machinery, including carving, moulded 
bricks, terra-cotta, doors, windows, and reveisible mate- 
rials of all kinds that would go anywhere and do every- 
thing, there must necessarily follow great monotony and 
absence of artistic interest in the buildings largely cem- 
posed of them. Trade-catalogue architecture might be 
very well from a strictly commeicial and economical point 
of view; but the tendency of it was to destroy all indi- 
viduality in a building, and to drag architecture proper to 
oblivion. Buildings were being pulled down in all parts 
of England possessing historical interest and features of 
great architectural beauty. Were they to be supplanted 
by lifeless structures of this automatic type? This was a 
subject which demanded the consideration of all architects. 
Their hope must be that in the ecming century, as in all 
great periods of architecture, buildings might be more 
and more the reflex of the individual mind of the architect. 


MINUTES. XIV. 
At the Fourteenth General Meeting of the Session, held 
on Monday, 16th May 188, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. L. Florence, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, with 27 Fellows (ineluding 


14 members of the Council), 23 Associates (ineluding 2 
members of the Council), 2 Hon. Associates, and several 
visitors, the Minutes of the Meetings held on the 2nd May 
1898 [p. 358], were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. Edward James Bridges [A.], attending for the first 
time since his election, was formally admitted, and signed 
the register. Mynheer Jan Stuijt, architect, of Amsterdam, 
was introduced to the Meeting by the Chairman. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the Charter 
and Bye-laws, and admitted by them to candidature, were 
recommended for election, namely:--As FELLOWS, 
Michael Francis Cavanagh 1888), Vice- 
Tresident of the West Australian Institute of Architects 
(West Australia); John James Thomson {#A.}; Charles 
Edward Bateman [.1., qualified 1895}, President of the 
Birmingham Arehitectural Association (Birmingham) ; 
James Souttar, President of the Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects (Aberdeen); Frederick William Lacey, M.Inst.C.F. 
(Bournemouth); George Campbell Sherrin; William 
Banks Gwyther, Assoc.M Inst.C.E. [A., qualified 1886), 
(Bengal, Caleutta). As ASSOCIATES, George Benson 
[qualified 1885], President of the York Society (York) ; 
Frank Peek [qualified 1895}. As HON, FELLOW, Sir 
Edward John Poynter, President of the Royal Academy. 

A Paper, by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., on Tir Lirprartes 
oF THE Mippie AGrs, having been read by the author, and 
illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a 
vote of thanks was accorded the author by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.10 p.m, 
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LEGAL, 
The Londen Building Act, Secticn 43. 

Paynter v. Watson, heard before Mr. Justice Wills and 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, on 9th May, was a special case stated 
by a Metropolitan police magistrate raising a new question 
under the London Building Act 1894, section 43, as to 
the right of an owner of premises to rebuild them in a 
different manner from the old buildings without first obtain- 
ing the leave of the London County Council. 

The appellant was Major George Paynter; the respon- 
dent was the District Surveyor of the district of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square north. The case was stated on an appeal 
to the magistrate from a notice of objection served by the 
district surveyor under Section 150 of the Act. The 
appellant had served a building notice under Section 145 
on the district surveyor, and had annexed thereto the 
plans and sections of the new buildings which he pro- 
posed to erect on the site of Nos. 12 and 13, Grafton 
Street. These plans showed that the new buildings would 
not cover any ground that was uncovered before, but the 
arrangement of the upper floors was such that a certain 
amount of the old existing air-space would be occupied by 
the new buildings, which were to be higher and to contain 
more cubic feet than the old. The magistrate found that 
the plans of the proposed new buildings did deviate in 
certain respects, and particularly in regard to the height, 
from the plans of the old buildings, and he held that the 
word “ deviate” in Section 43 (2) applied not only to the 
ground covered by the old buildings, but also to that of 
the buildings in respect to height and width and depth on 
the several floors, and he therefore affirmed the surveyor’s 
objection. 

Mr. Maecmorran, for the appellant, contended that 
the owner was within his rights so long as he covered 
no more or different ground with the new _ buildings 
than the old buildings covered. 

Mr. Avory, for the district surveyor, pointed out that 
by Section 41 all new buildings were to leave air-space from 
the ground upwards. Under the law before this it was 
enough to have air-space from the ceiling of the ground 
floor. As, under the old law, the ground floor did not 
necessarily have air-space, it followed that if a person re- 
erecting old premises chose to build up straight above the 
ground floor no air-space would be left at all. 

The Court supported the decision of the magistrate. 

Mr. Justice Wills said he had in this ease no doubt, and 
had not had any during the argument. All depended on 
what was meant by ‘“ the plans showing the extent of the 
previous existing domestic building in its several parts ” 
in Section 41 (1). It would be the most extraordinary 
synonym for ground plans possible. It was clear that a 
complete set of plans was intended. If a person chose to 
rebuild an old house exactly as it was, he might get the 
protection of this section. The cardinal condition of the 
section was that no ground previously uncovered should 
be covered. But if a person desired to deviate in any 
respect, and not in one respect only, then he was subject 
to the jurisdiction of the County Council. The general 
purview of the Act was the limitation of private rights 
over property for the general good. It could not be 
doubted that the magistrate had put the right eonstruc- 
tion on the section. If the building owner desired to alter 
his old buildings, he must submit to the discretionary 
sanction of the County Council. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy concurred. 


A Correction.—- Mr. Owen Fleming (4.] writes that his 
remarks at the Annual General Meeting, advocating an 
annual grant to the Science Standing Committee for origi- 
nal investigation, should read: “There is great need of 
infcimation as to the strength and making of conerete’’— 
not brick,"’ as printed in the report 361). 
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